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Sditorially  Speaking 


Agricultural  training  for  blind  p>er- 
sons  is  a  field  of  endeavor  that  has  been 
too  long  neglected  in  this  country,  A 
serious  effort  at  such  training  is  re¬ 
ported  in  an  article  in  this  issue.  Such 
an  experiment  deserves  moral  support 
because  opportunities  in  agriculture 
may,  for  all  that  is  known  about  train¬ 
ing  blind  people  for  agricultural  voca¬ 
tions,  prove  a  boon  that  has  not  been 
realized  simply  because  the  possibilities 
have  apparently  never  been  seriously 
exploited  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  most  rehabilitation 
training  of  the  blind  is  in  urban,  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations.  This  can  be  partly 
explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  lesser  prac- 
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tical  obstacles  encountered  in  training 
for  mechanical  jobs  than  in  others. 
Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  that 
the  urban  blind  are  more  easily  reached 
in  effective  numbers.  Still  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  neglect  of  attention  to  farm 
training  is  probably  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  generally  regarded  primarily  as 
a  way  of  life — an  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  geography — rather  than  as  a 
modern  vocation  demanding  great  skill. 
Agriculturists  are  the  first  to  insist  that 
farming  is  a  way  of  life,  but  they  also 
know,  and  the  general  public  needs  to 
learn,  that  today  it  is  a  business  that 
demands  economic  acumen,  scientific 
aptitude,  adventurous  courage,  and  tech¬ 
nical  training,  for  the  greatest  success. 

We  need  an  up-to-date  study  of  the 
possibilities  in  training  for  many  phases 
of  farming  for  the  blind.  Best,  in 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
1920  Census  11.2  percent  of  the  gain¬ 
fully  employed  blind  were  classified  as 
farmers.  Many  factors  that  are  different 
today  from  those  of  1920  would  prob¬ 
ably  change  that  percentage;  and  while 
we  have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  point,  reflection  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  must  be  many  rural 
pieople,  with  aptitudes  for  one  or  more 
of  the  many  agricultural  vocations, 
who  are  not  receiving  that  farm  train¬ 
ing  that  would  enrich  their  lives.  Rural 
blind  people,  rooted  to  their  rural  en¬ 
vironment,  who  apparently  comprise 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
blind  population  than  our  predomi¬ 
nantly  urban-centered  point  of  view 
leads  us  to  recognize,  could  get  immense 
material  and  spiritual  satisfaction  from 
carefully  worked  out  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs. 

Facilities  for  such  training  are  lack¬ 
ing. 

We  think  the  vision  of  the  fruitful 
possibilities  in  such  effort  is  also  lack¬ 
ing.— H.  M.  L. 
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Rehabilitation  of  the  Acoustically 
Handicapped  Blind 

ALLAN  J.  HEFFLER 


Introduction — Education  for  the 
Deaf-Blind 

For  the  average  reader,  Helen  Keller 
is  certainly  the  first,  most  likely  the 
last,  and  probably  the  only  deaf-blind 
person  to  benefit  in  any  way  from  any 
but  the  most  basic  forms  of  education. 
Not  one  of  these  suppositions  is  correct. 

The  earliest  written  reference  to  the 
deaf-blind  is  in  the  writings  of  Diderot 
in  1749.  He  writes  that  a  deaf-blind 
person  can  be  educated  by  means  of 
tactual  experience.  Again  in  1758,  a 
London  article  describes  a  woman, 
deaf  and  blind,  who  was  known  to 
communicate  by  using  her  fingers. 
Two  French  educators  of  the  same 
period  offered  to  prove  that  the  deaf- 
blind  were  educable.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  record  of  their  offer’s  being 
accepted.  Despite  this  evidence,  two 
educators  connected  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  stated  in  1812 
that  the  deaf-blind  appeared  unedu- 
cable.  (1) 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  discovered,  in  1837, 
Laura  Bridgman.  She  was  seven  years 
old  when  she  began  her  training  with 
Dr.  Howe.  At  the  age  of  two  years  she 
lost  all  of  the  sense  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  and  most  of  her  sense  of  smell  as 
a  result  of  scarlet  fever.  She  was  taught 
the  language  of  sighted  jjeople  by  the 
use  of  raised  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
These  letters  were  presented  to  her  in 
the  form  of  words  at  the  same  time  as 
some  simple  object.  For  example,  a 
key  would  be  given  her  for  examina¬ 


tion.  At  the  same  time  the  raised  letters 
KEY  would  be  presented.  It  was  a 
tedious  process  but  Laura  learned  that 
the  letters  and  the  objects  were  to  be 
considered  one  and  the  same.  Then 
came  the  long  job  of  explaining  to  her 
that  these  letters  could  be  separated 
and  regrouped  to  mean  other  things. 
Finally,  she  could  and  did  use  raised 
letters  to  read  and  communicated  with 
sighted  people  by  means  of  writing.  (2) 
Dr.  Howe  kept  detailed  scientific  re¬ 
cords  of  his  work  with  her  which  were 
to  prove  invaluable  to  Ann  Sullivan 
when,  fifty  years  later,  she  became 
Helen  Keller’s  teacher. 

Since  Dr.  Howe’s  monumental  begin¬ 
nings,  education  for  the  deaf-blind  has 
been  available  in  this  country  and  in 
several  foreign  nations.  Sweden,  through 
its  Venersborg  School  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  has  been  a  leader  in  Europe.  (3) 
These  schools  are  proving  every  day 
that  it  is  possible  to  educate  the  deaf- 
blind  child. 

Questions  that  arise  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  are,  “Educated  for  what?  What 
purpose,  beyond  satisfying  the  basic 
animal  needs  of  these  people,  will  edu¬ 
cation  serve?  What  will  they  do  with 
an  education  once  they  acquire  one? 
How  much  education  can  they  absorb?’’ 

The  life  of  Helen  Keller  is  a  ringing 
answer  to  all  these  questions.  Deaf  and 
blind  as  a  result  of  illness  since  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  she  is  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  personality.  She  has 
had  more  formal  education  than  the 
average  person,  having  received  her  B. 
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A.  degree  from  Radcliffe  College  in 
1904  and  an  L.  L.  D.  from  Glasgow 
University  in  1932.  Miss  Keller  has 
lectured  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
in  at  least  twelve  foreign  countries. 
Pictorial  Review  awarded  her  its 
Achievement  Prize  for  raising  one 
million  dollars  for  the  blind.  She  do¬ 
nated  the  prize  money,  $5,000,  to  the 
fund  she  had  raised.  She  has  written 
for  many  periodicals  and  is  the  author 
of  eleven  books  or  papers,  one  of  which 
was  the  basis  for  a  motion  picture.  (4) 

Miss  Keller  is  not  the  only  one  so 
afflicted  to  rise  above  average  levels. 
There  is  a  young  man,  Robert  Smith- 
das,  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  who 
is  a  graduate,  cum  laude,  of  St.  John’s 
College  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  now  taking 
postgraduate  work  at  New  Xork  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  expected  to  receive  his 
M.  A.  in  1952.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  Mr.  Smithdas  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He 
is  engaged  in  public  relations  work  for 
the  Home’s  Public  Education  and  In¬ 
formation  Department. 

To  answer  the  first  questions  above 
certain  considerations  are  necessary. 
Few  deaf-blind  adults  have  suffered 
both  these  handicaps  from  birth.  They 
have  had  sight  or  hearing  or  both. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  full  or  partial 
realization  of  what  they  are  missing. 
They  have  families.  Many  are  married 
and  have  children.  They  have  as  many 
needs,  social,  recreational,  educational, 
economic,  and  emotional  as  any  of  us. 
These  needs  must  be  met  as  fully  as 
possible.  While  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  is  available  to  the  deaf-blind  child, 
facilities  for  the  adult  are  rare. 

Until  very  recently  a  deaf-blind  adult 
could  expect  little  more  than  a  vegeta¬ 
tive  existence.  He  has  no  means  of 
communicating  with  others.  Any  casual, 
well-meant  but  untrained,  attempts  to 
communicate  with  him  were  effectively 


blocked.  He  ate.  He  sat.  He  slept.  He 
died.  Today,  there  are  deaf-blind  men 
and  women  earning  their  own  living 
in  competitive  industry.  Others  are  in 
training  to  go  out  into  the  working 
world.  They  have  effective  means  of 
communication  with  other  deaf-blind 
people  and  many  can  converse  with 
sighted  friends,  family  members,  em¬ 
ployers,  or  any  other  person.  These  are 
the  results  of  education  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  Let  us  examine  the  processes 
that  lead  to  these  results. 

Primary  consideration  in  any  process 
must  be  given  to  the  raw  materials  at 
hand  at  the  outset.  With  what,  then, 
are  we  to  work?  What  is  the  deaf-blind 
person  like?  Educators  of  deaf-blind 
children  will  say  that  a  deaf-blind 
child  is  not  unlike  a  little  wild  animal. 
The  typical  deaf-blind  adult,  however, 
is  quite  human. 

Goals 

As  stated  above,  few  of  these  people 
have  been  both  deaf  and  blind  from 
birth.  We  have  then,  a  human  being 
who  has  had  many  experiences.  He  has 
memories.  He  has  desires,  ambitions, 
feelings  and  needs — every  single  one 
of  which  is  frustrated.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  educator  to  set  reasonable  goals  for 
each  individual  and  to  train  him  to 
reach  these  goals.  The  goals  or  aims 
are  fivefold.  With  each  individual  they 
will,  of  course,  vary.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  educator  strives  for: 

1.  establishing  communication  with 
others 

2.  the  ability  to  care  for  one’s  self 

3.  the  ability  to  travel  with  a  minium 
of  aid 

4.  an  appreciation  of  recreational 
activity  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it 

5.  partial,  or  complete,  economic 
self-maintenance 

Objectives  2  and  3  might  seem  similar 
but  the  special  problems  relative  to 
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travel  make  it  advisable  to  classify  its 
mastery  as  a  separate  goal. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

At  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  these  goals  are 
set  and  the  process  of  reaching  them 
is  carried  forward.  The  Home  was 
founded  in  1893  by  Eben  P.  Morford, 
himself  totally  blind.  It  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
in  1895.  ^  non-profit,  non-sectarian 

rehabilitation  agency  for  the  blind.  The 
Home  was  established  primarily  for 
men,  but  recently  women  have  been 
accepted  for  certain  special  training. 
Although  the  Home  maintains  residen¬ 
tial  quarters  for  those  men  who  cannot 
travel,  who  live  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  who  have  no  families, 
most  of  its  clients  live  in  their  own 
homes  and  report  for  work  or  training 
every  morning.  The  Home,  although 
a  non-profit  organization,  is  run  as  a 
business.  Its  products  are  designed  for 
sale.  It  holds  contracts  from  the  armed 
services  and  private  industry.  Some  of 
the  Home’s  shops  manufacture  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  on  the  open  market. 

Persons  assisted  by  the  Industrial 
Home  fall  into  two  classifications. 
There  are  trainees  and  clients.  There 
are  also  staff  members,  blind  and 
sighted,  and  too  rarely,  a  professional 
trainee  learning  to  carry  the  work  of 
the  Home  to  other  areas  of  the  country 
or  abroad. 

When  a  man  first  comes  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  he  is  classified  as  a 
trainee.  He  undergoes  an  evaluation 
and  training  period  of  at  least  four 
weeks’  duration.  When  he  completes 
this  training  successfully  he  achieves 
client  status.  During  this  period  of 
evaluation  the  new  trainee  is  examined 
medically  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  restoration  of  useful  vision  and  to 
discover  any  other  medical  problems 
which  might  limit  his  ability  as  a 


productive  worker.  Certain  carefully 
selected  psychological  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  and  the  results  used,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  data,  to  determine 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  his  training. 
Vocational  tests  are  made  as  guides  to 
the  types  of  work  best  suited  to  his 
abilities.  The  Industrial  Home  employs 
a  full  time  Corrective  Therapist  who, 
subject  to  medical  approval,  supervises 
corrective  exercises  designed  to  reacti¬ 
vate  muscles  which  may  have  been  re¬ 
latively  idle  for  years. 

As  of  the  end  of  1950,  the  Industrial 
Home  was  serving  1228  people.  These 
men  and  women  represent  age  groups 
from  early  teens  to  those  drawing  Social 
Security  benefits.  Eight  religious  faiths 
are  represented.  Most  of  the  Home’s 
clients  and  trainees  are  from  New  York 
City  but  several  nearby  and  distant 
states  have  sent  men  for  training.  (5) 

Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

Of  the  Home’s  1228  clients  and 
trainees,  87  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 
(6)  They,  as  are  all  recipients  of  Home 
services,  are  legally  blind  (vision  no 
better  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye 
with  best  correction)  but,  in  addition, 
have  hearing  losses  ranging  from  mild 
loss  to  total  deafness.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  test  audiometrically  all  blind 
persons  at  the  Home  in  a  developing 
hearing  conservation  program.  The 
Industrial  Home  owns  a  pure  tone 
audiometer  and  several  staff  members 
are  trained  in  its  use. 

This  institution,  as  its  name  suggests, 
was  originally  intended  to  serve  only 
the  blind.  At  the  time  of  its  founding 
there  were  no  known  deaf-blind  in  need 
of  its  services.  Since  then,  however,  the 
discovery  of  these  doubly  handicapped 
individuals,  and  their  subsequent  appli¬ 
cation  for  training,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishing  of  the  present  Department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  the  Home.  This 
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department,  created  in  June  of  1945, 
was  the  first  agency  specializing  in 
service  for  the  deaf-blind  adult.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
January  of  1946,  established  its  own 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Attendance 
by  the  acoustically  handicapped  blind 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
Home  has  had  to  employ  an  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  new  department. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  Industrial 
Home  has  been  instructing  and  train¬ 
ing  deaf-blind  clients.  A  system  has  been 
worked  out  over  the  years  which  is 
operating  quite  satisfactorily.  However, 
many  of  the  men  who  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  deaf-blind  have  been  found  to 
have  some  residual  hearing  which  they 
can  utilize.  A  new  classification  is 
evolving  which  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
area  of  research  and  training.  This  is 
the  classification  of  the  hard-of-hearing 
blind. 

The  Hard  of  Hearing  Blind 

Workers  with  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  blind  feel  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  oc¬ 
cupations  for  these  people.  These  men 
are  particularly  distressed  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  new  men,  blind  and  acousti¬ 
cally  handicapped,  who  have  been 
trained  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  pri¬ 
marily  visual  occupations  such  as  print¬ 
ing,  baking  and  watchmaking.  The  in¬ 
structors  feel  that  deaf,  and  particu¬ 
larly  deafened,  young  people  should  be 
carefully  and  periodically  examined  by 
a  highly  skilled  ophthalmologist.  More 
often  than  not,  signs  of  oncoming 
blindness  are  apparent  long  before  a 
real  visual  handicap  exists.  The  psy¬ 
chological  shock  of  becoming  hard-of- 
hearing  is  great.  It  is  a  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  task  to  rehabilitate  one  who  suffers 
from  this  problem  even  when  it  is  un¬ 
complicated  by  any  other  physical 
handicap.  Consider  then,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  traumatic  reaction  to  the  onset  of 


a  condition  which  robs  the  individual 
of  a  means  of  self-maintenance  to 
which  he  has  become  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  attached.  Conversely,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  blind  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  for  signs  of  incipient 
hearing  impairment. 

With  the  experience  they  have  had 
with  the  deaf-blind,  the  staff  at  the 
Industrial  Home  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  hard-of-hearing  blind  have 
problems  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  normal  hearing  blind  and  from 
those  of  the  deaf-blind.  A  blind  man 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
auditory  cues,  particularly  in  his  travel¬ 
ing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  dramatically 
shown  than  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
recreational  activities  of  the  blind — 
swimming.  A  blind  man  with  no  hear¬ 
ing  loss  can  readily  navigate  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  from  one  end  of  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  to  the  other.  In  almost  every 
case,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf-blind  man  to 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  pool  even 
when  he  is  trying  to  swim  the  width 
rather  than  the  length.  He  will,  almost 
invariably,  swim  in  circles. 

This  writer  observed  two  blind  men 
being  instructed  in  travel  techniques 
on  the  city  streets  near  the  Home.  Both 
are  young  men,  in  good  health.  The 
major  difference  between  them  is  that 
one  has  normal  hearing  and  the  other 
is  nearly  totally  deaf.  Their  assignment 
was  to  negotiate  a  route  five  city  blocks 
in  length.  The  man  with  normal  hear¬ 
ing  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
course  before  the  other  had  completed 
the  third  block.  These  men  walk  at 
about  the  same  speed.  The  writer 
stayed  with  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  man  and  observed  the  other  at 
a  distance  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  He 
walked  in  a  relatively  straight  line. 
The  other  man  traveled  in  wide  “S” 
curves.  Within  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards  he  would,  at  some  point,  reach 


the  curb,  and,  at  another,  the  buildings 
at  the  extreme  inside  of  the  sidewalk. 
Both  had  been  trained  in  using  the 
cane  as  an  aid  to  keeping  on  a  straight 
line  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  doubly  handicapped  man  having 
a  slight  advantage  in  training  time. 

Olfactory  cues  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  blind  man  with  a  hear¬ 
ing  loss.  An  illustration  of  this  is  an¬ 
other  travel  training  assignment  under¬ 
taken  by  the  same  man  mentioned 
above.  While  he  was  on  a  walking  as¬ 
signment  and  being  followed  by  his  in¬ 
structor,  he  suddenly  stopped,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  sharp  left  turn  and  entered  a 
store.  The  instructor  raced  to  overtake 
him  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
this  unauthorized  action.  The  reply  he 
received  was,  “This  is  a  bakery.  I 
smelled  the  Hot  Cross  Buns  and  I  want 
to  buy  some.” 

He  did. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
keeping  in  mind  its  goal  of  maximum 
rehabilitation,  offers  training  in  other 
areas  of  self-maintainence  in  addition 
to  traveling.  Clients  and  trainees  of  the 
Home  learn  how  to  care  for  their  daily 
personal  needs.  Elaborate  checklists 
have  been  prepared  as  guides  to  the  in¬ 
structors  in  self-feeding  and  self-groom¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  blind  man 
to  have  to  be  dressed,  shaved,  or  fed  by 
another  person.  The  Industrial  Home 
sets  high  standards  of  proficiency  for 
these  operations. 

An  item  which  appears  on  both  the 
checklists  for  table  training  and  travel 
training  is  a  notation  of  whether  the 
trainee  asks  for  needed  assistance.  It  is 
of  great  significance.  A  major  objective 
of  the  Industrial  Home’s  program  is 
the  psychological  readjustment  of  the 
individual.  Some  blind  persons  tend 
to  withdraw  from  sighted  society.  Al¬ 
most  always  with  blindness  that  occurs 
in  adult  life  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of 
rebellion  and  resentment  toward  a 
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handicap  which  seems,  at  first,  to  rob 
the  person  completely  of  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  This  blow  to  the  security 
of  the  individual  is  as  important  as  the 
physical  loss  of  sight.  Add,  or  rather, 
multiply,  these  effects  by  the  known 
effects  of  hearing  loss  as  withdrawing, 
irritability,  depression,  and  confusion 
and  the  result  is  an  extremely  pre¬ 
carious  emotional  balance.  The  acous¬ 
tically  handicapped  blind  individual 
has  a  major  problem  in  maintaining 
communication  even  with  his  own  fam¬ 
ily.  The  enforced  loneliness  and  re¬ 
sultant  depression  are  the  educator’s 
first  and  biggest  hurdle.  These  people 
are  usually  quite  responsive  to  anyone 
who  makes  an  attempt  to  communi¬ 
cate.  Once  they  realize  that  they  have 
an  outlet  for  their  tensions,  psycho¬ 
logical  reorientation  is  possible  and 
usually  successful. 

Methods  of  Communication 

Communication  with  even  the  most 
severely  hard-of-hearing  blind  is  not  as 
difficult  as  is  usually  imagined.  There 
are  several  known  methods  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  deaf-blind.  Among 
these  are: 

1.  The  one-handed  manual  alphabet 
of  the  deaf 

2.  Printing  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 

3.  The  alphabet  glove 

4.  Braille 

5.  The  alphabet  card  or  plate  (for 
emergency  use) 

6.  Newly  developed  electrical  de¬ 
vices 

There  are  others  as  well.  Personal  fac¬ 
tors  relative  to  the  people  concerned 
will  govern  which  method  or  methods 
are  adopted.  A  more  complete  list, 
with  detailed  explanations,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Bulletin  on  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Communication  with  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  (7) 
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In  considering  which  method  of 
communication  to  use  with  an  acous¬ 
tically  handicapjjed  blind  person  a 
brief  history  of  the  individual  is  useful. 
For  example,  if  the  individual  lost  his 
sight  in  adult  life,  after  learning  to 
read,  printing  block  letters  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  will  almost  always  establish 
contact.  For  a  person  who  has  been 
blind  from  early  childhood  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  hearing  loss  later  in  life,  Braille 
is  almost  certain  to  p>ermit  conversa¬ 
tion.  A  manually  educated  deaf  man 
who  later  loses  his  sight  adapts  quite 
readily  to  reading  the  manual  alphabet 
by  placing  his  hand  over  that  of  the 
“speaker”  and  feeling  the  letters  as 
they  are  made.  A  slower  method  for 
the  once-sighted  is  the  alphabet  plate. 
This  device  is  a  metal  plate,  pocket 
size,  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  it 
in  raised  typ>e.  In  order  to  speak  to 
such  a  person  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
move  his  forefinger  from  letter  to  letter 
as  the  message  is  sf>elled  out.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  one  who  can  use  the 
alphabet  plate  can  utilize  the  more 
rapid  palm-printing  method  described 
above.  The  electrical  devices  men¬ 
tioned,  while  apparently  effective,  are 
still  in  the  developmental  stage.  They 
show  promise  but  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  at  this  writing. 

Incidence  of  Blindness 
Accompanied  by 
Auditory  Deficiency 

Incidence  of  blindness  complicated 
by  auditory  deficiency  is  comparatively 
great  and  gprowing.  Statistics  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
dated  September  20,  1950,  list  2,272 
known  cases.  The  Department  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  Foundation  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  “persons  who  are  legally 
blind  and  have  a  hearing  loss  which 
interferes  with  normal  activity.”  The 
foregoing  is  a  quotation  by  Miss  Ann¬ 


ette  B.  Dinsmore,  Director,  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind. 

Miss  Dinsmore  stated  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  above  are  known  to  be  low.  Since 
the  compiling  of  that  data,  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  information  relative  to  other, 
heretofore  unknown,  individuals.  She 
estimated,  unofficially,  that  the  total 
figure  for  known  cases  only,  would 
probably  exceed  2,500  by  the  time  the 
next  report  is  published.  A  breakdown 
by  age  of  the  known  cases  results  in  the 


following: 

under  the  age  of  20 . 175 

between  20  and  50 . 579 

over  the  age  of  50 . 1160 

ages  unknown . 358 

TOTAL . 2272 


If  we  class  blind  people  as  a  group 
we  may  logically  expect  to  find  all  de¬ 
grees  of  hearing  loss  within  that  group. 
Information  available  at  this  time  does 
not  indicate  that  the  blind  are  receiv¬ 
ing  any  extraordinary  attention  in  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  auditory  training  or 
testing.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
even  with  the  rather  loose  definition  of 
the  persons  for  whom  the  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  is  intended,  a  great 
many  will  continue  to  be  unknown  to 
the  agency  until  a  serious  hearing 
handicap  exists.  Specialized  care  at 
present  available  to  the  blind  is  pro¬ 
longing  the  lives  of  these  people,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  sighted.  The  factor  of 
longevity,  then,  can  be  exp>ected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  acoustically  hand¬ 
icapped  blind.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
seems  mandatory  that  further  research 
be  undertaken  into  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

Programs  for  the  Acoustically 
Handicapped  Blind 

A  testing  program  for  all  blind  f>er- 
sons  should  be  inaugurated  immedi¬ 
ately.  Routine  audiometric  screening 
will  certainly  detect  incipient  hearing 
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problems  in  time  for  medical,  audio- 
logical,  psychological,  and  vocational 
therapy  to  be  effective.  Because  of  the 
extraordinary  reliance  upon  auditory 
stimuli  by  the  blind,  annual  audio¬ 
metric  screenings,  conducted  locally  or 
by  home  visitors,  seems  indicated. 

For  those  individuals  whose  hearing 
loss  is  classified  as  minor  or  moderate, 
a  program  of  auditory  training  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  is  most 
advisable.  “By  means  of  hearing  re¬ 
education  it  is  possible  in  a  great  many 
instances  for  the  hard  of  hearing  pa¬ 
tient  to  attain  fairly  useful  hearing  to  a 
degree  that  is  startling  to  the  patient 
himself.  The  method  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  nobody  is  as  acoustic¬ 
ally  handicapped  as  at  first  seems  to  be 
the  case.  In  general,  it  can  be  stated 
that,  if  the  loss  as  shown  by  the  audi¬ 
ometer  is  40  decibels  or  less,  the  prog¬ 
nosis  for  hearing  return  without  a 
hearing  aid  is  very  good.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  we  are  not  dealing  with 
stapes  fixation.  ...  It  may  be  asked 
how  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  high  frequency  range,  since 
the  nerve  mechanism  is  involved.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
while  it  is  true  that  the  nerve  mech¬ 
anism  is  involved,  it  is  not  involved 
to  the  extent  the  audiometric  picture 
shows;  that  over  and  above  the  true 
loss  in  hearing  is  the  loss  produced  by 
hearing  lag  so  that  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  dormant  hearing.  Hear¬ 
ing  re-education  decreases  the  hearing 
lag  to  a  level  at  which  the  dormant 
hearing  (hearing  potential)  becomes 
actual  hearing  ability.”  (8) 

In  view  of  the  added  dependence 
upon  accurate  hearing  by  the  blind,  it 
is  felt  that  hearing  re-education  meth¬ 
ods  used  with  the  hearing  aid  might  be 
considered.  The  possibility  of  progres¬ 
sive  hearing  loss  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  and  these  two  approaches 
would  appear  to  provide  protection  for 


either  static  or  progressive  loss.  It  also 
appears  advisable  to  use  a  lower  level 
of  hearing  loss  as  the  criterion  for  pre¬ 
scribing  a  hearing  aid  for  the  blind 
than  is  used  for  the  sighted. 

The  individual  whose  hearing  loss  is 
too  severe  to  benefit  materially  from 
hearing  re-education  should  be  fitted 
with  a  hearing  aid  if  at  all  possible.  A 
planned  approach  to  the  psychological 
aversion  to  wearing  an  aid  is  essential. 
The  blind,  in  the  main,  will  react  almost 
exactly  as  the  sighted  to  the  thought 
of  a  hearing  aid.  There  is  a  distinct 
possibility  of  even  greater  despondency 
over  the  apparent  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  hearing  ability.  Comments  of 
successful  blind  users  of  hearing  aids  is 
encouraging,  however. 

The  blind  hearing  aid  user  has  sev¬ 
eral  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  alone.  Quite  often,  among  the 
congenitally  blind,  a  language  selec¬ 
tion  problem  may  exist  or  arise.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  person’s  limited  ability  to 
explore  tactually  all  of  the  objects 
about  which  he  may  read  or  hear,  some 
differences  between  his  concepts  and 
those  of  sighted  people  may  exist.  The 
same  or  similar  conditions  prevail  with 
the  adventitiously  blind.  For  example, 
a  man  who  lost  his  sight  in  1929  might 
not  fully  comprehend  the  size,  power, 
shape  or  appearance  of  the  modern 
streamlined  automobile.  His  visual 
memory  tells  him  that  an  automobile 
is  a  fairly  large,  box-like  structure.  The 
casual  discussion  by  sighted  people  of 
turn  signals,  automatic  transmissions, 
and  the  like  will  tend  to  be  full  of 
terms  and  phrases  which  are  new  and 
unfamiliar.  The  hearing  aid  user, 
sighted  or  blind,  needs  to  know  the 
words  likely  to  be  used  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  in  which  he  takes  part. 

Directional  Hearing 

Of  paramount  importance  to  the 
blind  person  who  uses  a  hearing  aid  is 
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the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  aid,  at  the 
present  time,  exacts  as  its  price  the  loss 
of  directional  hearing.  Very  few  hear¬ 
ing  aid  users  with  normal  vision  are 
able  to  tell  from  which  direction  any 
given  sound  is  coming.  The  sighted 
user  has,  however,  an  infinite  number 
of  visual  cues  as  to  the  sources  of 
sounds.  The  blind  have  none.  On  this 
issue,  the  wearing  of  hearing  aids  by 
the  blind,  two  schools  of  thought  have 
arisen.  One  says  that  the  adoption  of 
the  aid  should  be  postponed  as  long  as 
any  usable  directional  hearing  re¬ 
mains.  If  one  bears  in  mind  the  hearing 
re-education  program  mentioned  above 
and  its  possibilities,  the  immediate 
criticism  which  presents  itself  may  well 
be  withheld.  Certainly  a  field  for  re¬ 
search  and  examination  exists  here. 
The  other  school  of  thought  maintains 
that  adequate  social  contacts  are  much 
more  important  than  the  ability  to 
travel  without  the  need  for  constant 
aid.  Blind  people  are  trained  to  ask  for 
assistance  in  crossing  streets  and  in 
undertaking  any  other  hazardous  ac¬ 
tion.  The  ability  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  friends,  music,  and 
talking  books,  they  say,  should  be  pre¬ 
served  above  anything  else.  This  sec¬ 
ond  course,  it  seems,  has  the  more 
merit. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  loss  of  directional  hearing,  there 
are  several  ways  for  the  acoustically 
handicapped  blind  person  to  control 
the  sources  of  some  sounds.  When  seat¬ 
ing  himself  in  a  living  room  or  parlor, 
for  example,  the  hard-of-hearing  per¬ 
son  should  choose  a  chair  next  to  a 
wall  or  in  a  corner.  Similarly,  when 
seating  himself  on  a  couch  or  daven¬ 
port,  he  should  always  select  an  end 
seat.  He  should  never  allow  himself  to 
sit  in  the  middle  seat.  If  he  follows 
these  directions,  he  will  generally  have 
a  good  idea  as  to  the  sources  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Experiments  on  a  limited  scale 


are  now  in  progress  at  the  Cleveland 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ability  of  a  blind  person  to 
locate  sound  when  wearing  two  hear¬ 
ing  aids.  No  conclusive  data  are  avail¬ 
able  at  this  writing. 

Any  organization  which  attempts  to 
select  hearing  aids  for  the  blind  should 
certainly  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a 
well  equipped,  competently  staffed 
audiology  clinic  or  center.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  to  staff  members  of  audi¬ 
ology  clinics  that  the  client,  if  allowed 
to  make  his  own  choice  on  the  basis  of 
pleasurable  listening,  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  select  a  hearing  aid  which  does 
not  give  sufficient  amplification  for 
maximum  intelligibility.  Ambient  noise 
is  disturbing  and  to  eliminate  it 
the  client  is  generally  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  hearing.  The  use  of  standard  tests 
for  hearing  aid  fitting,  including  the 
use  of  sound-treated  rooms  and  high 
fidelity  amplification  systems,  supple¬ 
mented  by  conversation  tests  under 
normal  listening  conditions  will  usu¬ 
ally  result  in  the  most  advantageous 
selection.  A  factor  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  only  at  an  audiology 
clinic  could  an  individual  be  tested 
under  the  preferred  conditions  with 
more  than  about  three  different  makes 
of  hearing  aid.  A  third  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  that  the  staff 
of  the  clinic  is  professionally  qualified 
to  determine,  plan,  execute  and  super¬ 
vise  the  post-fitting  auditory  training 
necessary  for  nearly  every  hearing  aid 
purchaser. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  care  and  use  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  every  blind  hearing  aid  user. 
He  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  his  aid.  The 
locating  and  adjusting  of  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  aid,  i.e.,  dead  batteries, 
broken  cords,  etc.,  should  be  carefully 
explained.  If  necessary,  the  inside  of 
the  case  could  be  marked  in  some  man- 
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ner  to  help  the  user  locate  the  proper 
positions  for  inserting  his  batteries. 
Batteries  themselves  could  be  marked 
so  as  to  indicate  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  poles. 

Auditory  Training 

An  auditory  training  program  for 
the  hard-of-hearing  blind  will,  of 
course,  include  many  or  all  of  the 
items  regularly  found  in  the  programs 
for  the  sighted  but  it  should  contain 
sounds  of  special  imp)ortance  to  the 
blind.  Traffic  noises  in  particular 
should  be  presented  by  phonograph 
recordings  and  actual  field  trips  into 
the  community.  Sound  commonlv 
heard  in  and  around  the  home  of  the 
trainee  should  be  transcribed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  for  identification.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  reconstruct,  with  a 
bit  of  preparatory  work,  a  walking  or 
riding  trip  between  two  known  points 
solely  by  presenting  the  sounds  most 
likely  to  be  heard  when  traveling  from 
one  location  to  the  other. 

Rehabilitation 

What  then,  will  education  serve?  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  a  writer  could  dwell  at  length 
on  the  feelings  of  those  who  know  that 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  another  are 
in  some  measure  successful.  Rather, 
this  paper  will  concern  itself  with  the 
individual  to  be  rehabilitated  and  the 
general  public. 

Firstly,  the  ability  to  converse  with 
his  family,  friends,  business  associates, 
and  others  is  restored  or  preserved  to 
the  individual.  No  longer  need  he  re¬ 
main  isolated  in  his  dark  and  silent 
world.  Right  there  is  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Secondly,  the  degenerative  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  these  handicaps  are 
averted  or  lessened.  One  need  not  be  a 
professional  psychiatrist  or  psycholo¬ 
gist  to  appreciate  that  mental  and  emo¬ 


tional  maladjustments  of  serious  pro¬ 
portions  can  easily  arise  in  a  mind  that 
is  dropped,  bound,  and  forced  to  re¬ 
main  in  idleness  or  useless  recrimina¬ 
tions. 

Thirdly,  a  practical,  dollars  and 
cents,  value  is  at  once  apparent.  At  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  there 
are  87  men  who  fall  into  the  category 
of  acoustically  handicapped  blind.  Only 
fifteen  of  these  men,  a  mere  eight¬ 
een  percent,  are  recipients  of  public 
assistance!  Actually,  two  of  the  men 
who  comprise  this  latter  group  are 
over  the  age  of  65  and  would  normally 
be  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
individuals  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  training  and  education  are  not  only 
off  the  relief  rolls  but  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  status  of  taxpaying  citi¬ 
zens!  The  savings  in  tax  money  to  the 
public  is  obvious.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  training  and  education  would 
cost  about  $2,500  per  year  per  person 
trained.  The  experience  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  indicates  that  the  average 
trainee  completes  his  work  in  about 
one  year.  Estimated  relief  payments  to 
the  idle,  home-bound,  untrained  indi¬ 
vidual  are  $1,200  per  year.  If  then,  we 
spend  two  year’s  worth  of  relief  money 
in  one  year,  we  have  eighty-five  chances 
out  of  one  hundred  that,  from  then  on 
we  will  not  only  save  the  annual  $1,200 
but  collect,  in  taxes,  additional  reve¬ 
nue  from  these  one-time  burdens  on 
society.  Sound  business  principles 
would  dictate  an  attempt  to  save  that 
much  money. 

History  shows  us  that  training  and 
education  have  been  and  are  possible 
with  the  acoustically  handicapped 
blind.  Humanitarian  ideals  convince 
us  that  training  and  education  should 
be  continued  for  the  acoustically  hand¬ 
icapped  blind.  Research  and  mathe¬ 
matics  prove  to  us  the  practical  value 
of  training  and  education  for  the 
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acoustically  handicapped  blind. 

Workers  with  the  blind  are  annoyed 
by  the  public’s  cries  of,  “How  wonder¬ 
ful!”  when  news  of  a  blind  man’s  doing 
anything  for  himself  is  published. 
What  would  really  be  wonderful,  they 
feel,  is  the  availability  of  training  and 
education  for  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  blind. 
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A  School  for  Farm  Training 

CALVIN  S.  GLOVER 


Some  years  ago  the  Cincinnati  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  was  impressed 
by  the  boldness  of  the  spirits  who 
brought  the  Barnes  Agricultural  School 
for  the  Blind  into  being  at  Henniker, 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  a  project  that 
the  Cincinnati  Association  had  dreamed 
of  bringing  about  itself.  The  closing 
of  that  institution,  we  thought,  left  a 
gap  so  great  that  we  were  imp)elled  to 
try  to  fill  it.  In  the  Cincinnati  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  knew  of  a  number  of  blind 
men  who  could  profit  by  such  training: 
some  engaged  in  farming  in  a  manage¬ 
rial  sense;  some  in  an  operative  sense; 
and  others  in  operations  which  are  bi¬ 
products  of  farming.  Blind  people 
without  professional  skills  have  had 
few  fields  in  which  they  could  earn  a 
livelihood,  though  rehabilitation  spe¬ 
cialists  have  developed  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  in  industry 
and  in  commerce.  These  occupations 
failed  to  give  a  full  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  many  ambitious  persons  in 
rural  environments.  The  great  contri¬ 
bution  of  farming  for  the  blind  is  not 
that  it  offers  simply  another  trade;  but 
rather  that  it  provides  a  field  of  knowl¬ 


edge  which  opens  limitless  vistas  of 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  initi¬ 
ative. 

The  Cincinnati  Farm  School  for  the 
Blind  was  opened  and  received  its  first 
students  in  October  of  1949.  During 
the  following  two  years,  four  students 
have  completed  the  twelve-months 
course  and  are  now  employed.  Five 
other  students  were  accepted  for  re¬ 
fresher  courses  and  for  orientation 
training. 

Edward  Koneczki  of  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan,  came  with  a  farm  background  and 
enrolled  for  dairy  husbandry  and  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  He  is  now  operating  his 
mother’s  dairy  farm  and  making  plans 
for  establishing  an  independent  poultry 
business  of  his  own. 

Melvin  Adams  came  to  the  school 
without  a  farm  background  to  study 
p>oultry  raising.  On  completion  of  his 
course,  employment  was  secured  for 
him  on  a  local  jioultry  farm.  His  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  save  enough  capital  to  go 
into  business  for  himself. 

Eugene  Highland  completed  our 
course  in  dairy  husbandry  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner.  Lacking  capital 
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these  two  men  in  directing  the  training 
of  blind  students  is  a  great  source  of 
'strength  in  the  undertaking  to  which 
they  have  dedicated  their  lives. 

At  present  courses  are  offered  in 
dairy  and  poultry  husbandry.  We  in¬ 
sist,  however,  upon  additional  training. 
Both  dairy  men  and  poultry  men  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm 
mechanics,  of  truck  gardening  and  of 
field  cultivation.  They  must  spend  some 
time  in  the  orchard  and  must  assist  in 
the  harvesting  of  field  crops. 

During  the  past  year,  since  space 
was  available  at  the  school,  a  number 
of  students  were  enrolled  for  short 
courses  of  adjustment  training.  It  was 
for  a  private  business,  however,  and  recognized  that  a  country  environment, 
feeling  the  need  for  more  experience  enriched  by  association  with  eager  and 
on  a  commercial  farm,  he  accepted  ambitious  young  men,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
employment  at  the  Walhalla  Dairy  ample  and  precepts  of  a  blind  director. 
Farm  at  Rexford,  New  York,  where  offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  orienta- 
he  has  the  rare  opportunity  of  working  tion  training.  Its  lack  of  city  traffic  as 
with  Mr.  Harold  Magnusen,  a  well-  an  obstacle  was  more  than  offset  by 
known  breeder  of  registered  stock.  the  orientation  problems  of  an  irregular 
Edward  Bemis,  a  native  of  Cincin-  countryside.  Training  facilities  were 
nati,  a  stockroom  keeper  and  shipping  insistently  demanded  by  rehabilitation 
clerk  for  many  years,  had  a  genuine  agencies.  The  Cincinnati  Association, 
interest  in  poultry  raising.  He  com-  therefore,  outlined  a  short  course  which 
pleted  our  course  last  October  and  put  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  to  half 
all  of  his  savings  into  a  ten  acre  farm  a  dozen  trainees  who  have  had  the 
and  is  now  developing  a  poultry  busi-  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  at  the 
ness  which  holds  promise  of  success  farm  school.  They  were  not  taught  the 
and  happiness.  skills  of  farm  operation  but  they  were 

'I'he  number  is  small  but  these  ex-  exposed  to  activities,  so  wholesome,  so 
amples  prove  a  very  important  point;  natural,  and  so  practical,  that  they 
Our  students  came  from  different  back-  entered  into  the  life  of  the  institution 
grounds  and  had  different  facilities  to  and  acquired  physical  strength,  emo- 
help  them  in  placement  after  finishing  tional  stability  and  intellectual  interest, 
their  courses.  Thus  the  Cincinnati  Farm  School  for 

Fred  Ward,  the  manager  of  the  the  Blind  is  serving  a  double  purpose 
school,  is  himself  blind.  He  has  run  and  is  providing  a  unique  training 
several  farms  successfully.  As  a  blind  facility  which  deserves  the  understand- 
man  faced  with  problems  he  has  had  ing  and  support  of  rehabilitation  agen- 
to  learn  to  improvise.  His  hel|jer  and  cies.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times 
assistant,  Lyndon  Jameson,  is  accus-  and  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly 
tomed  to  blind  |>eople  through  his  un-  by  Calvin  S.  Cdover,  Executive  Direc- 
official  connection  with  the  Barnes  tor,  or  Fred  Ward,  Farm  School  Direc- 
Schw>l.  'I'he  genuine  c(x>jx;ration  of  tor,  Box  207,  R.  R.  i.  Mason,  Ohio. 
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Blind  students  at  work  in  the  p>oultry  house. 
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Clarifying  the  Concept  of  Adjustment 

HECTOR  CHEVIGNY 


There  are  words  that  come  to  be  so 
frequently  used,  and  to  indicate  too 
many  meanings,  that  even  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  may  use  them  come  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  define  them.  Such  a  word  is 
“shock,”  something  which  every  physi¬ 
cian  would  offhand  say  he  under¬ 
stands  and  which  names  a  condition, 
physical  or  emotional,  he  can  recog¬ 
nize.  There  is,  for  example,  definable 
shock  upon  too-great  loss  of  blood.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  two  researchers  into 
the  nature  of  shock  pulled  the  medical 
profession  up  sharply  on  the  p>oint, 
showing  that  the  term  has  been  so 
broadly  used,  that  it  covers  too  many 
conditions  and  that  consequently 
much  treatment  of  shock  has  been  un¬ 
intelligent. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  there  is  a  word 
about  the  use  of  which  w'e  all  need  a 
little  shaking  up.  It  is  a  word  basic  to 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  handicapped,  perhaps  the 
most  basic  word  we  have,  for  it  sets 
forth  the  very  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
field.  The  word  is  “adjustment,”  and 
what  is  said  of  it  in  this  paper  applies 
also,  of  course,  to  the  w'ord  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  opposite  meaning,  namely, 
“maladjustment.” 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  the 
word  is  on  the  lips  of  workers  with 
special  frequency  for,  in  their  field, 
adjustment  is  held  to  be  peculiarly 
difficult  and  attended  with  the  greatest 
need  for  encouragement  and  counsel. 
Whole  lK)oks  have  been  written  on 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  struggles 
of  their  writers  to  adjust  and  the  word 


is  an  ever  recurring  keynote  in  our 
learned  papers  and  lectures.  Not  even 
an  address  on  the  question  of  national 
pensions  for  the  blind  seemingly  can 
be  free  of  the  word,  as  I  heard  lately  in 
the  remark  that  “pensions  answer  the 
problem  of  adjustment  for  the  blind.” 

How  much  of  actual,  palpable  mean¬ 
ing  does  the  word  convey  to  us  as  it  is 
usually  used  even  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  we  believe  we  use  it, 
and  how  much  may  its  misuse  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  peculiar  confusion  that  has  al¬ 
ways  hung  over  the  development  of 
thought  in  our  field? 

Eight  years  ago,  on  losing  my  own 
sight,  I  felt  very  cocksure  I  knew  what 
adjustment  and  maladjustment  are 
although  I  was  far  from  sure  that  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  might  not  be 
some  unusual  experience  to  which 
nothing  I  had  gone  through  in  the  past 
could  give  me  a  foretaste.  I  felt  re¬ 
assured,  listening  to  the  workers  who 
were  advising  me  at  the  beginning. 
They  used  the  word  and  that  seemed 
to  put  us  on  common  ground.  But 
after  a  time  doubt  set  in.  I  was  not  al¬ 
ways  being  told  the  same  thing  about 
adjustment  on  successive  days  by  the 
same  person  and  as  for  the  different 
persons  I  talked  to,  although  they  were 
all  workers  for  the  blind,  it  was  clear 
they  said  widely  differing  things  in¬ 
deed  about  adjustment. 

Entirely  in  an  effort  to  clarify  my 
own  thinking,  for  1  soon  began  to  con¬ 
clude  1  might  not  know  anything 
about  adjustment  at  all,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  disconcerting  to  a  writer  to  dis¬ 
cover  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  talks 
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about,  1  began  to  ask  for  opinions  as  to 
whether  blind  people  other  than  my¬ 
self  were  thought  well  or  badly  ad¬ 
justed.  Eventually  I  settled  on  a  sort  of 
experiment,  the  choosing  of  a  single 
individual  about  whom  to  ask  a  dozen 
workers.  The  individual  is  physically 
very  adept,  does  extremely  well  at  his 
business  and  seems  socially  adroit  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  circumstance  he  sometimes 
loses  his  temper  with  well-meaning 
strangers  who  proffer  unneeded  help. 
This  man  also  happens  to  be  a  rather 
severe  critic  of  the  agencies  in  New 
York. 

Disagreement  as  to  whether  this 
man  could  be  really  considered  well 
adjusted  was  most  curious.  Opinions 
on  both  sides  were  strong  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  seemed  to  be  cogent 
reasons  why.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
conclude  that  personal  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  for  this  man  colored  a  good  deal 
of  the  reasoning.  It  was  further  clear 
that  each  of  the  workers  queried 
tended  to  estimate  good  and  bad  ad¬ 
justment  according  to  the  way  he 
would  most  like  to  be  if  he  had  to  be 
blind.  As  I  remember  it,  fully  half  the 
workers  queried  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  fact  the  man  did  well  eco¬ 
nomically.  One  worker  made  no  bones 
of  her  belief  that  adjustment  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  business  success.  Those  who 
thought  the  man  maladjusted  despite 
his  attainments  used  phrases  such  as 
“he  is  too  aggressive,”  “he  over-com- 
pensates,”  and  “his  habit  of  losing  his 
temper  shows  he  never  really  accepted 
his  blindness.” 

More  or  less  systematic  questioning 
of  many  workers  over  the  past  eight 
years  has  not  changed  the  picture 
painted  above  in  any  essential.  Even 
some  workers  who  have  had  good  basic 
training  in  clinical  psychology  have 
talked  as  loosely  and  as  subjectively  as 
this.  Now,  this  is  certainly  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  into  this  problem  and 


some  readers  may  feel  the  picture  over¬ 
drawn.  To  the  recollection  of  these  I 
call  the  distinguished  convention  of 
workers,  educators  and  psychologists  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  five  years 
ago,  an  object  of  which  was  to  study 
this  problem.  Despite  its  excellent  aus¬ 
pices  the  convention  was  called,  by  one 
of  the  participants,  a  failure. 

There  is  always  something  annoying 
about  the  individual  who  insists  on 
taking  the  time  to  define  terms  and 
settle  on  precision  in  words.  He  seems 
to  be  splitting  hairs,  taking  time  from 
important  pursuits  after  the  practical. 
At  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
call  a  remark  of  the  late,  great  natural 
philosopher,  Whitehead.  No  science 
can  develop,  he  said  in  effect,  until  a 
language  adequate  to  convey  it  has 
been  developed.  The  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  is  uniting  in  a  way  un¬ 
dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago.  Regional 
and  national  conventions  are  now  fre¬ 
quent,  with  earnest  individuals  at¬ 
tempting  to  probe  the  deep  reasons  for 
the  dissensions  and  conflicts  that  long 
tore  us  apart,  develop  techniques  and 
in  general  get  in  step  with  the  other 
sciences  allied  to  our  field.  Most  of  it 
is  useless  if  we  do  not  convey  exact 
meaning  to  one  another,  and  if  our 
basic  terms  are  hazy  of  meaning  and 
transmit  no  more  than  personal  opin¬ 
ions  the  confusion  may  be  com- 
p>ounded  rather  than  cleared.  Then 
there  is  the  day-to-day  business  of  ad¬ 
vising  and  helping  people  who  are 
blind.  Where  is  the  worker’s  equip 
ment  for  this  task,  other  than  his  good 
will,  if  he  has  no  real  standard  of 
judgment? 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  word 
adjustment  itself.  As  psychology  devel¬ 
oped  it  borrowed  the  word  from  Physi¬ 
ology,  where  it  had  a  very  exact  signifi¬ 
cance  on  the  entirely  physical  level.  It 
was  meant  to  refer  to  the  ease  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  organism  resjwnds 
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to  physical  changes  in  the  environment 
such  as  alternations  in  heat,  humidity 
and  the  like.  The  rate  of  perspiration 
is,  for  example,  a  physiological  adjust¬ 
ment  mechanism.  Psychology  tried  to 
keep  this  meaning  for  the  word  and 
give  it  even  more,  intending  it  to  sig¬ 
nify  also  response  in  the  sociological  as 
well  as  emotional  spheres.  The  word 
might  have  still  retained  some  preci¬ 
sion  of  meaning  even  under  this  wider 
use,  however,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  the  public  also  took  it 
up.  In  fact  the  public  jxjunced  on  it, 
the  word  passed  into  the  vernacular 
and  now  it  is  used  to  refer  to  every¬ 
thing  from  success  at  marriage  to  im¬ 
munity  from  colds. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  such  that 
not  much  more  than  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  interest  in  the  problem  can  be  un¬ 
dertaken  but  some  common  errors 
making  for  conceptual  confusion  may 
be  dwelled  on,  although  much  too 
briefly  and  crudely. 

It  is  very  common  to  equate  the  no¬ 
tion  of  what  adjustment  is  to  con¬ 
tentment.  Conversely,  discontent  is 
thought  equivalent  to  maladjustment. 
I  would  say  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  workers  for  the  blind.  Time  after 
time  I  have  heard  malcontents  among 
the  blind  referred  to  as  necessarily  mal¬ 
adjusted,  their  very  discontent  being 
thought  an  obvious  symptom.  Rebels 
against  the  agency  system  are  especially 
likely  to  be  branded  as  pathological. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  Freud’s  re¬ 
mark  that  unhappiness  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  an  indication  of  emotional 
ill  health.  People  can  be  unhappy  and 
discontented  for  very  sound  reasons 
and  be  very  happy  and  contented  for 
some  eminently  unsound  and  destruc¬ 
tive  reasons.  If  we  are  going  to  equate 
adjustment  with  the  achievement  of 
contentment  then  we  have  to  conclude 
that  only  maladjustment,  temjjorary 
perhaps  but  still  maladjustment,  can 


account  for  a  desire  to  get  out  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strong  tendency  to  believe  that  for  a 
person  who  has  been  blinded,  deaf¬ 
ened  or  paralyzed  to  show  he  is  adjust¬ 
ing,  there  should  be  evidence  he  likes 
his  condition.  The  plain  truth  in  com¬ 
mon  sense  terms  is  that  if  anybody 
likes  being  physically  handicapped,  we 
ought  to  look  for  very  unsound  mo¬ 
tives  indeed  for  his  feeling. 

Another  common  observation  is  that 
moral  evaluations  of  the  behavior  of 
the  handicapped  colors  estimates  of 
success  or  failure  at  adjustment.  It  is 
certainly  the  purpose  of  the  social 
agency  system  to  lead  its  clients  to  use¬ 
fulness,  but  to  conclude  that  because 
clients  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  led  to 
the  desired  goal  they  are  showing  mal¬ 
adjustment  is  to  begin  to  flounder  in  a 
very  deep  verbal  morass.  We’ve  all 
heard  it  remarked,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  that  mendicancy,  for  example, 
is  a  clear  symptom  of  social  maladjust¬ 
ment.  This  can  be  a  correct  remark 
only  by  reference  to  group  psychology, 
judgment  according  to  the  standards 
of  which  can  only  be  fatal  in  estimat¬ 
ing  individual  cases.  Judging  cases  on 
an  entirely  individual  basis  may  show 
that  for  some  recourse  to  mendicancy 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  adjust¬ 
ment  within  emotional  capacity. 

Confusion  between  categories,  such 
as  social  adjustment,  physical  adjust¬ 
ment,  moral  adjustment  and  the  like, 
is  common.  Very  often  workers  seem  to 
believe  that  the  mere  acquisition  of 
skills  is  a  sign  of  the  settlement  of  the 
inward  conflict  in  the  individual. 
Some  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  name  the  centers  de¬ 
veloping  to  retrain  the  blind  “adjust¬ 
ment  centers.’’ 

The  phrase  which,  however,  shows 
the  greatest  confusion  of  thought  of  all 
is  “failure  to  adjust.’’  We  often  hear  it 
said,  of  individuals  who  failed  to  re- 
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spend  in  some  expected  fashion,  that 
they  “failed  to  adjust.”  The  phrase  is 
often  used  of  people  who  fail  to  refind 
their  economic  foothold  in  the  self- 
suppKjrting  world.  It  is  so  confusing  a 
phrase  because  it  denotes  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  does  not  and  cannot  exist, 
unless  by  “failure  to  adjust”  we  mean 
to  indicate  schizophrenia  or  death.  In 
physiology  the  only  failure  to  adjust 
can  be  illness  or  death.  If  we  are  going 
to  achieve  any  clarity  of  concept,  we 
have  to  grasp  the  fact  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  becomes  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  whether  his  outward  behavior 
conforms  with  our  notions  of  what  it 
should  be  or  not,  strives  toward  a  mode 
of  living  under  his  condition.  Whether 
the  mode  each  individual  chooses  is 
“good”  or  “bad”  adjustment  depends 
on  whether  the  individual  has  recourse 
to  healthy  or  pathological  devices.  But 
what  are  pathological  devices?  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  loses  his  sight  and,  seek¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  the  reality  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  takes  to  alcoholism  has,  in  a 
very  strict  sense,  adjusted.  He  has 
found  a  way  out.  This  just  happens  to 
be  his  way,  made  possible  by  peculi¬ 
arities  in  his  personality.  But  his  mode 
is,  in  the  long  run,  destructive  to  the 
very  thing  he  ought  to  be  preserving, 
namely,  his  life.  We  can  definitely  call 
this  man,  then,  maladjusted  to  blind¬ 
ness,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be  trying 
to  escape  from. 

As  Cutsforth  points  out,  it  has  often 
puzzled  social  workers  to  understand 
how  an  individual  may  be  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  one  realm,  such  as  the  physical, 
and  have  conflict  in  another,  such  as 
the  social  realm.  An  individual  who  is 
blind  may  attempt  independent  move¬ 
ment  to  a  point  at  which  the  public 
concludes  he  is  not  safe  and  he  creates 
social  situations  at  the  solution  of 
which  he  may  not  be  skillful.  If  these 
situations  give  rise  to  serious  trouble 
the  diagnosis  of  general  maladjust¬ 


ment  is  frequent.  The  mistake  here 
lies  in  not  recognizing  the  fact  that 
social  grace  is  often  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  of  inborn  skill. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  path  out  of  the 
morass  of  conceptual  confusions  and 
verbal  contradictions  which  all  this 
represents,  in  our  book.  The  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind,  Sydell  Braverman 
and  I  suggest  certain  reforms  in  ter¬ 
minology.  We  suggest,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  the  term  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  replace 
the  term  adjustment.  On  the  contrary, 
reorganization  is  a  form  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  distinction  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  physical  reorganization  and  so¬ 
cial  reorganization.  The  individual  al¬ 
ways  adjusts  by  reorganizing  or  not  re¬ 
organizing.  Thus  the  man  who  on  los¬ 
ing  sight  soon  develops  new  skills  by 
which  he  refinds  his  independence  of 
movement  has  adjusted  by  reorganiz¬ 
ing.  The  individual  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  found  that  he  can  get  more 
out  of  society  by  sitting  in  a  corner  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  has  adjusted  by  not 
reorganizing.  That  this  man’s  behavior 
may  be  socially  reprehensible  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  what  we  are  discussing. 
The  moment  we  allow  the  question  to 
enter  whether  the  man  is  doing  right 
or  wrong,  and  letting  this  color  our 
notion  of  whether  he  adjusts  or  not, 
we  are  in  conceptual  trouble.  Our  view 
has  to  be  as  dispassionate  as  that  of 
medicine,  where  the  doctor  is  not  and 
cannot  be  concerned  with  whether 
healing  a  stomach  ulcer  is  a  moral  or 
immoral  issue. 

If  past  experience  writing  on  this 
subject  is  an  augury,  I  will  now  shortly 
receive  letters  asking  why  I  am  against 
the  moral  consideration  in  work  for 
the  blind.  So  I  hasten  to  add  that  not 
only  does  the  moral  consideration 
have  a  place,  it  has  to  guide  and  con¬ 
trol,  as  it  does  the  physician.  But,  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  physician's  very  morality 
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tells  him  he  cannot  judge  whether  a 
body  he  brings  to  health  shall  be  used 
for  a  base  or  noble  purpose,  and  only 
in  this  way  can  he  keep  his  diagnostic 
eye  clear,  so  the  social  worker  must  also 
be  guided.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  the  handicapped  person  sometimes 
has  to  make  an  adjustment  to  the  social 
agency  system  itself,  particularly  if  he 
must  be  beholden  to  it  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  and  this  sometimes  makes  it  more 
difhcult  to  see  past  outward  behavior 
into  inward  personality. 


In  all  debate  on  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
justment,  one  jx>st  will  be  safe  to 
tie  to,  namely,  that  in  the  process  of 
adjustment  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  is  to  preserve  his  life 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  his  physical  econ¬ 
omy  and  his  pride.  The  inward  truth 
will  always  reduce  to  this,  and  what 
may  appear  contradictory  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  form  of  outward  behavior, 
must  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  the 
individual’s  sum  total  of  constitutional 
endowment  and  all  his  background. 


California  Makes  Long  Range  Plans 
for  Blind  Adults 


In  the  Spring  of  1951  the  California 
Legislature  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
two  bills  which  materially  strengthened 
the  foundations  for  a  coherent,  long- 
range  program  for  blind  citizens.  This 
legislation  is  of  interest  to  students  of 
governmental  trends  not  only  because 
of  its  content  but  also  because  of  the 
methods  which  an  interim  committee 
used  in  its  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

As  to  content,  the  legislative  provi¬ 
sions  reflect  modern  trends  of  thought 
among  the  leaders  of  the  blind  and 
among  experienced  workers  with  the 
blind  throughout  the  western  world. 
In  their  specific  provisions,  as  well  as 
in  the  explanatory  paragraphs,  the  acts 
recognize  that  the  needs  of  blind  men 
and  women  are  largely  determined  by 
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individual  characteristics  other  than 
blindness  and  that  an  adequate  State 
program  must  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  and  services. 

The  soundness  of  the  methods  used 
in  preparing  the  legislation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  unanimously  approved  the 
bills  sponsored  by  the  interim  commit¬ 
tee  at  a  time  when  curtailment  rather 
than  development  of  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  was  the  dominant  trend. 

Why  the  Committee  Made  the  Study 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
of  California  during  the  last  decade  has 
brought  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  blind  adults.  By  con¬ 
servative  estimate  based  upon  national 
survey  figures,  at  least  17,000  blind 
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adults  now  reside  in  the  state,  and  the 
yearly  increment  is  approximately  700. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  federal,  state,  and  county  aid  totals 
about  11,000,  and  the  total  annual  ex- 
pienditure  for  such  aid  exceeds  $10 
million. 

The  California  Council  for  the  Blind 
is  an  alert  and  active  organization, 
ably  led  by  a  number  of  men  who  have 
achieved  national  recognition  for  their 
clear  thinking  and  their  zeal  in  for¬ 
warding  the  best  interests  of  citizens 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  In  1945  the 
Council  collaborated  with  several  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the 
state  in  preparation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  rejKirt  to  the  Legislature  entitled 
“Problems  of  and  Services  for  the 
Blind.”  The  excellence  of  this  report 
and  the  soundness  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  widely  recognized. 
However  the  Legislature  tvas  not  in¬ 
formed  sufficiently  at  that  time  to  be 
ready  to  enact  the  essential  legislation 
which  the  report  recommended. 

In  1945  the  State  Department  of 
Education  was  reorganized.  As  part  of 
the  reorganization  a  separate  Division 
of  Special  Schools  and  Services  was 
established;  and  the  administration  of 
the  field  service  for  adult  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  workshop  for  the  blind,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  were  assigned  to  the  new  Division, 
which  started  to  function  in  1947.  By 
1949  the  Department  of  Education  was 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  for  the  Blind  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Legislature  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  improving  the  program 
for  blind  men  and  women. 

During  the  second  world  war  the 
opportunities  for  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  workers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  were  greatly  increased,  both  in 
private  industries  and  in  the  three 
state-subsidized  workshops.  Many  blind 
men  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  per¬ 


form  productive  tasks.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  with  the  cessation  of 
large  government  contracts,  and  with 
the  return  of  veterans  in  need  of  jobs, 
these  opportunities  shrank  almost  to 
the  prewar  level.  Blind  men  who  had 
been  working  in  private  industry  were 
laid  off  and  were  forced  to  seek  state 
aid.  The  sheltered  workshops,  which 
had  produced  almost  exclusively  for 
the  federal  government  during  the  war 
years,  were  left  without  a  market  but 
with  large  inventories  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods.  In  continuing  to 
provide  work  opportunity  for  even  a 
greatly  diminished  number  of  blind 
workers,  the  wartime  surpluses  were 
used  up,  and  the  state  was  forced  to 
make  operating  loans  to  the  workshops 
while  they  gradually  developed  a 
peace-time  market  for  their  wartime 
products  or  attempted  to  enter  new 
fields  of  production  or  assembly.  Under 
these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that 
during  the  jwstwar  years  from  1945 
to  1949  there  was  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  blind  and  those  with 
impaired  sight  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  state  program. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Senator  Arthur  H.  Breed,  Jr.,  and 
Assemblyman  Ernest  C.  Crowley  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Legislature  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  state’s  existing 
program  for  the  blind  and,  upon  the 
basis  of  this  study,  to  determine  long- 
range  policies  of  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Pursuant  to  Senate  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  No.  28,  the  1949 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  cre¬ 
ated  a  Joint  Interim  Committee  of 
three  Senators  and  three  Assemblymen 
to  study  the  state  program  for  the 
adult  blind  and  to  report  to  the  1951 
regular  session. 

How  the  Committee  Made  the  Study 

At  its  first  meeting,  under  the  per- 
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suasive  chairmanship  of  Senator  Breed, 
the  committee  agreed  upon  certain 
underlying  policies  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  its  activities.  One  of  these  was  to 
secure  the  full  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  of  the  Legislative  Auditor’s  office 
in  planning,  conducting,  and  recording 
the  study.  This  teamwork  approach 
proved  very  effective  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  was  continued  without 
interruption  until  the  bills  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  were  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

At  the  outset  only  one  member  of 
the  committee.  Assemblyman  Ernest  C. 
Crowley,  was  fully  conversant  with  the 
details  of  a  program  for  the  blind;  but 
the  others  started  immediately  to  find 
out  about  them.  In  his  introduction 
to  the  final  report.  Senator  Breed  said: 

“The  committee  realized  that  it  could 
not  suggest  a  proper  program  for  the 
adult  blind  unless  it  consulted  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  more  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  adult 
blind  than  was  the  committee.  The 
committee,  therefore,  had  no  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  or  conclusions  at  the  start 
of  its  work,  nor  was  it  desirous  of 
justifying  or  criticizing  any  existing 
program,  group  or  individual.  It  sought 
advice  to  the  end  that  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  over-all  program  for  California’s 
adult  blind  would  be  developed.  The 
committee  went  into  existing  practices 
to  the  extent  that  it  might  indicate 
how  a  better  program  might  be  devel¬ 
oped.  It  sought  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  all  the  state  agencies  that  are  now 
providing  services  to  the  adult  blind, 
as  well  as  recipients  of  blind  aid  and 
residents  of  the  State  Home  at  Oak¬ 
land  and  workers  in  the  three  state 
workshops,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
are  operating  private,  totally  blind 
manufacturing  enterprises.” 

In  addition  to  four  public  hearings 
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held  in  Oakland,  Los  Angles,  San 
Diego,  and  Berkeley,  the  committee 
met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
blind  workers  at  each  of  the  three 
workshops  and  gave  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  their  complaints  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  Department  of  Public  Health 
presented  information  concerning  the 
existing  program  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness;  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  reported  upon  the  program 
for  sight  restoration  and  up)on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  state  aid  to  needy  blind  and 
partially  self-supporting  blind  which 
it  supervises;  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  informed  the  committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  home  teachers  for  the 
blind,  the  work  of  its  Bureau  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  residence  home 
and  the  three  workshops.  The  local 
advisory  boards  for  these  institutions 
contributed  their  experience  and  their 
recommendations  for  the  committee’s 
consideration. 

Letters  were  received  from  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  from  several  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  contents  of  these  were 
analyzed,  tabulated,  and  carefully  re¬ 
viewed.  When  the  committee’s  report 
was  in  preliminary  form  copies  were 
sent  for  review  to  the  seventy  persons 
who  had  given  oral  testimony  at  the 
public  hearings.  In  this  way  correc¬ 
tions  were  made  and  new'  suggestions 
secured.  A  complete  list  of  those  who 
had  assisted  the  committee  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  final  report. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  followed 
through  to  the  end  and  took  pains  to 
see  that  the  rejiort  as  finally  published 
by  the  California  Senate  was  distributed 
promptly  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  but  to  more  than  1,200 
carefully  selected  persons  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  wished  it  to  be 
as  widely  useful  as  possible. 


The  Principal  Findings 
of  the  Committee 

In  its  fifty-five  page  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  presented  its  findings  in  detail. 
What  appears  to  be  its  more  significant 
conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  blind  population  of  California 
has  increased  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  from  a  few  hundred  in  1875 
to  17,000  in  1950.  Of  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  approximately  1 1  per  cent  are 
fully  or  partially  self-supporting;  60 
per  cent  are  suppiorted  mainly  by 
federal,  state,  and  county  aid;  4  per 
cent  are  supported  in  state  or  county 
institutions:  25  per  cent  are  supported 
by  relatives  or  others.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  700  citizens  of  the  state  be¬ 
come  blind  each  year. 

The  development  of  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  and  services  for  visually 
handicapped  persons  has  occurred  in 
piecemeal  fashion  as  the  number  of 
blind  increased  and  as  the  prevailing 
theories  of  social  welfare  for  this  group 
changed.  There  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  try  to  add  new  functions 
to  old  institutions  without  changing 
the  basic,  traditional  character  of  those 
institutions. 

Thus  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Oakland  in  1885,  was  to  give 
residential  care  to  homeless  blind  {per¬ 
sons.  Later  a  sheltered  workshop  was 
develofjed  there  for  both  resident  and 
nonresident  workers.  Still  later,  in 
1926,  a  state-wide  home  teacher  field 
service  was  attached  to  the  institution 
and  this  was,  in  theory,  supposed  to 
include  the  operation  of  a  state-wide 
home  industries  program  which  would 
be  centralized  through  the  workshop 
management. 

Meanwhile,  in  California  as  else¬ 
where,  the  swing  in  social  welfare 
thought  and  action  for  the  blind  was 


away  from  asylum  care  with  busy  work 
and  toward  aid  to  enable  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  to  live  as  nearly  like  their 
sighted  peers  as  possible. 

The  new  emphasis  upon  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  independent  living 
which  commenced  about  1920  led  to 
changing  the  name  of  this  institution 
from  “Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind’’ 
to  “Training  Center  for  Adult  Blind’’ 
and  to  a  transfer  of  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  Department  of 
Institutions  to  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (1945)- 

Upon  careful  examination  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  that  the  newer  aspects 
of  the  program,  grafted  on  the  old 
roots  of  the  Industrial  Home,  had  not 
flourished  as  the  Legislature  had  hoped 
they  would.  The  success  of  the  work¬ 
shop  was  hampered  by  the  load  of  in¬ 
efficiency  which  it  was  forced  to  carry; 
the  home  teaching  program  was  largely 
concentrated  in  the  area  immediately 
surrounding  the  residential  facility: 
the  home  industry  program  could  not 
be  linked  effectively  either  with  the 
workshop  or  with  the  home  teaching 
service;  practically  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  orientation  and  pre- 
vocational  training  of  newly  blinded 
persons  who  wished  to  regain  economic 
independence.  The  institution  was  not 
organized,  equipped,  or  staffed  to  carry 
out  such  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
found  and  reported  to  the  Legislature 
that  in  several  important  respects  the 
blind  citizens  of  the  state  are  being 
very  well  served.  The  program  of  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind  is  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern,  excellently  administered,  and  more 
liberal  than  that  of  any  other  state. 
The  Aid  to  the  Partially  Self-support¬ 
ing  Blind  program,  established  in  1941 
and  supported  without  federal  assist¬ 
ance,  has  helped  316  blind  persons  to 
become  independent,  at  a  saving  of 
more  than  $300,000  a  year  in  state  and 
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and  county  expenditures.  The  Books 
for  the  Blind  program,  which  was 
started  in  1904  and  is  carried  on  by 
the  State  Library,  has  been  expanded 
to  include  talking  books  and  other  de¬ 
vices  in  a  well  organized  service.  Keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
clientele  is  the  only  real  problem  here. 
The  Physical  Restoration  program  has 
achieved  remarkable  results  since  it 
was  established  in  1945.  Of  the  490 
cases  operated  up>on,  336  had  useful 
vision  restored  and  are  no  longer  eli¬ 
gible  for  aid.  The  volume  of  successful 
job  placement  of  visually  handicapped 
clients  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  has  increased  steadily  over 
the  years  since  1920.  In  1948-49  the 
Bureau  placed  in  gainful  employment, 
outside  of  the  state  w'orkshops,  162  of 
the  394  visually  handicapped  persons 
who  sought  its  services. 

The  Results  Accomplished 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  which 
the  committee  initiated  a  coherent 
long-range  plan  was  established  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  state  program  for 
blind  adults. 

This  plan  includes: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  State  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  to  consist  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Public 


Health,  and  Social  Welfare,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  integrating 
the  program  for  the  adult  blind. 

2.  Development  of  procedures  to  secure 
prompt  reporting  of  new  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

3.  Establishment  of  orientation  centers 
to  give  intensive  orientation  and  pre- 
vocational  training  to  those  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  desire  to  achieve  productive 
independence. 

4.  Reorganization  of  state-subsidized 
workshops  for  the  primary  purjwse  of 
giving  opp>ortunity  for  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  to  blind  persons  who  desire 
but  are  unable  to  secure  such  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

5.  Development  of  opportunities  for 
blind  adults  to  participate  in  part-time 
productive  work  at  home  or  at  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers.  The  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  this  program  would 
rest  partly  upon  the  state  and  partly 
upon  local  sponsoring  organizations. 

6.  Augmentation  of  the  home  teacher 
staff  to  give  appropriate  service  to  the 
increasing  number  of  blind  citizens. 

Thus  coordinated  planning  has  laid 
the  foundations,  based  on  the  results 
of  wide  experience  and  the  conclusions 
of  informed  and  modern  thought.  ^Ve 
believe  that  they  promise  well  for  the 
future  of  the  adult  blind  in  California. 


Hiring  the  Handicapped  Isn’t  ^’Do-Good”: 
It’s  Good  Business 


Editor’s  Note:  Since  the  point  of  view 
expressed  here  is  that  of  management  in 
industry,  it  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  rehabilitation  and  placement  people. 
Such  an  enlightened  attitude  by  manage¬ 
ment  bodes  well  for  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped,  and  is  a  cue  for  increased 
effort  to  reach  people  who  can  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  with  the  services  our  field  has  to 
offer. 

This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  Management  Methods. 

Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  Chairman 
O.E.A.  Just  One  Break  Committee, 
says:  ‘‘Leading  authorities  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  each  1,000  disabled  per¬ 
sons  in  any  given  community  approxi¬ 
mately  one  third  could  be  immediately 
placed  in  employment,  if  the  resources 
of  commerce  and  industry,  already  ex¬ 
isting  within  the  community,  would 
adequately  screen  such  persons  and 
provide  the  employers  with  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  individual  as 
they  relate  to  given  jobs. 

“Physical  fitness,  from  the  industrial 
standjxiint,  is  matching  the  known 
abilities  of  each  individual  with  the 
physical  demands  of  the  job  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

“There  is  an  untapped  reservoir  of 
manpower  in  every  community;  dis¬ 
abled  citizens,  physically  fit  from  the 
industrial  standpoint  to  do  a  day’s 
work  for  a  day’s  pay  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  everyone.” 

There  was  a  time  when  the  average 
businessman  hired  the  handicapped  for 
the  same  reason  he  contributed  to  a 
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worthy  cause.  That  day  is  long  since 
passed.  Personnel  managers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  bigger  companies,  consistently 
tap  this  source  of  productive  labor  as  a 
matter  of  standard  routine.  The  eflBci- 
ency  and  productivity  of  handicapjjed 
workers  is  so  well  recognized  that  the  j 
question  is  no  longer  “shall  we  hire  | 
them?”  but  “where  can  we  get  them?” 

Sources  of  Information 

If  there’s  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  the  desirability  of  hiring  the 
handicapped,  you  might  check  a  few 
local  employers  who  have  used  these 
people  with  good  results.  Names  of 
such  firms  can  be  obtained  by  consult¬ 
ing  with  your  local  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 

Similar  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  which,  besides  giving  you  case  his¬ 
tories,  can  bring  you  together  with  job 
candidates.  The  OVR,  through  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
trains  and  places  about  50,000  im¬ 
paired  persons  a  year.  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  done  extensive 
work  in  this  field,  also,  and  would  be 
an  excellent  starting  point  in  any  re¬ 
cruitment  effort.  In  addition,  in  many 
communities  there  are  independent 
groups  organized  to  place  disabled 
workers. 

What  About  Insurance? 

On  the  question  of  insurance,  a  com¬ 
mon  bogey,  see  your  personal  insurance  \ 
carrier.  The  Casualty  Insurance  in- 
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dustry  is  sensitive  to  the  accusation 
that  they  are  blocking  the  employment 
of  the  handicapjjed.  They  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Physi¬ 
cally  Impaired — A  Guide  Book  To 
Their  Employment,”  as  well  as  other 
material  encouraging  the  hiring  of  the 
handicapped.  If  you  can’t  obtain  this 
booklet  through  your  own  agent,  write 
to  the  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies,  6o  John  St.,  New 
York  7,  New  York.  In  addition,  you 
will  find  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  helpful 
in  correcting  widespread  misinforma¬ 
tion  on  the  insurance  question. 

Fitting  the  Man  to  the  Job 

Naturally,  the  physical  requirements 
of  a  job  must  be  matched  with  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  worker.  You 
wouldn’t  place  a  cardiac  case  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  required  running  up  and 
down  stairs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per¬ 
son  with  poor  hearing  would  be  ideal 
for  a  position  in  a  place  where  the 
noise  level  is  extremely  high  and  need 
for  communications  is  limited.  In  some 
cases,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
make  simple  changes  in  your  office  lay¬ 
out  to  bring  within  easy  reach  all  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  do  a  job  that  pre¬ 
viously  required  a  person  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  motion. 

But  don’t  try  to  do  this  “fitting”  job 
yourself.  Your  local  representative  of 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  or 
the  State  Employment  Bureau  can  send 
a  trained  man  who  knows  how  to 
match  the  handicap  and  the  job.  He’ll 
come  to  your  office  and,  based  on  his 
expert  knowledge,  help  you  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  most  vital  factor  in  employing 
the  disabled  is  placing  them  where 
their  physical  abilities  and  work  quali¬ 


fications  precisely  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  job.  This  should  be  no  deterrent 
to  you.  It’s  exactly  the  same  principle 
that  governs  selection  of  the  non-handi- 
capp>ed. 

Is  It  Worth  the  Trouble? 

Forgetting  all  of  the  social  and  civic 
implications — the  answer  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  “Yes.”  Proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  following  facts  uncovered 
in  a  survey  of  88,600  workers  with  phys¬ 
ical  impairments,  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  these  workers: 

1.  Come  to  Work  Regularly — ^49  pier 
cent  had  better  than  average  attend¬ 
ance  records;  44  pjer  cent  had  average 
records;  and  only  7  p)er  cent  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  job  more  frequently  than 
non-handicapped  workers. 

2.  Stay  on  the  Job  Longer — 58  paer 
cent  of  the  handicapped  workers  stay 
at  their  jobs  longer  than  the  unim¬ 
paired;  31  p>er  cent  had  average  records 
for  turnover;  and  only  \  1  p>er  cent  had 
poorer  records  for  staying  at  their  jobs. 

3.  Have  Better  Safety  Records — 51 
per  cent  of  the  handicappsed  had  better 
safety  records  than  the  nonhandi- 
capp)ed;  38  pier  cent  had  the  same  rec¬ 
ords  as  the  unimpaired;  and  only  11 
pier  cent  had  poorer  records. 

Another  study  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  disclosed  that 
workers  with  physical  limitations  pro¬ 
duce  at  slightly  higher  rates  than  un¬ 
impaired  workers  on  the  same  jobs.  Of 
the  group  surveyed,  72  f)er  cent  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  rate  as  good  as  or  better 
than  their  unimpaired  fellow  workers 
on  the  same  jobs.  Studies  by  the  NAM 
and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  added  supporting  proof  that  dis¬ 
abled  workers  compete  favorably  with 
all  workers. 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Chicago  this  year 
after  two  years  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
dates  are  May  25  to  30.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  again  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  with  one  spe¬ 
cial  session  on  May  27,  at  2:00  P.M. 

For  a  number  of  years  emphasis  at 
these  meetings  has  been  placed  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind. 
A  series  of  three  meetings  were  devoted 
to  the  attitudes  of  sighted  people  to¬ 
ward  blindness.  (AFB  Publications,  So¬ 
cial  Research  Series  No.  1.  “Attitudes 
Toward  Blindness.”  1951) 

In  recent  years  there  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  States  of  blind 
babies.  Since  many  agencies  outside  of 
those  directly  responsible  for  services 
to  blind  people  are  finding  themselves 
faced  with  the  problems  of  these  blind 
babies  and  those  of  their  parents,  it 
therefore  seemed  wise  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  should  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  area  of  services  to  blind 
people. 

One  notable  area  of  research  in  this 
field  of  work  has  been  carried  on  since 
1942  at  the  University  of  Chicago  clin¬ 
ics.  Dr.  Arlington  G.  Krause,  Chief  of 
the  Eye  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  early  became  interested  in  the 
relatively  unknown  eye  condition  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia.  In  his  early  re¬ 
search  of  the  medical  aspects  of  this 
condition  it  became  evident  that  re¬ 
search  was  also  needed  in  the  problems 
posed  in  regard  to  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  these  children 
so  afflicted.  To  assist  him  in  this  field 
of  research  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
Miss  Anna  .S.  Elonen,  who  was  then 


chief  clinical  psychologist  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  clinics,  and  Miss 
Miriam  Norris,  medical  social  worker 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics. 
Three  private  foundations.  Field  Foun¬ 
dation,  Chicago  Community  Trust  and 
the  Tibbetts  Fund,  became  interested 
in  the  proposed  project  and  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  The  project  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  The  Foundation  feels 
very  fortunate  to  have  as  the  speakers 
for  this  meeting  both  Dr.  Elonen  and 
Miss  Norris. 

Dr.  Elonen  received  her  M..A.  in  Psy¬ 
chology  from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  the  present  time  she  is  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  also  Lecturer,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medical  Psychology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Even  though  she  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics  she  has  continued  her 
work  with  this  special  project  as  super¬ 
vising  psychologist. 

Miss  Miriam  Norris,  the  second 
speaker,  received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
Radcliffe  College  and  has  had  further 
training  in  social  case  work  at  Sim¬ 
mons  College  as  well  as  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  and  at  the  present  time  is  medi¬ 
cal  social  worker  for  the  Project  for 
Study  of  the  Development  of  Blind 
Children,  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics. 

I'he  general  topic  of  the  meeting 
will  be  “An  Integrated  Approach  to 
the  Study  of  the  Social  and  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Development  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child.”  Dr.  Elonen  has  chosen 
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for  her  subject,  “Problems  in  Relation 
to  Establishing  a  Differential  Diagnosis 
in  the  Age  Group  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child.”  Miss  Norris  will  discuss 
the  “Social  Factors  Influencing  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Preschool  Blind 
Child.”  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Education,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  will  preside  at 
the  meeting.  Ample  time  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  group  discussion  of  the  two 
papers  presented. 

Joint  Meeting  on  Sheltered  Workshops 

This  year  the  Foundation  again  joins 
with  the  National  Committee  on  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro¬ 
grams  in  presenting  a  program  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  those  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  adult  handicapped  person  through 
the  services  of  sheltered  employment. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  29, 
at  2:00  P.M.  The  general  topic  will  be 
“Reconciliation  of  Service  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Elements  in  the  Operation  of  a 
Sheltered  Workshop  or  Homebound 
Program.”  A  panel  discussion  is 
planned  for  four  aspects  of  this  subject: 
Emphasis  on  Training,  How  to  Com¬ 
bine  Service  and  Production,  Business 
Planning  with  an  Eye  to  Self  Mainte¬ 
nance,  and  Can  Industry  Teach  Us 
More  Effective  Methods  of  Developing 
Supervisory  and  Worker  Skills. 

Combined  Associate  Group  Meetings 

This  year  the  National  Conference 
is  trying  a  new  plan  to  integrate  the 
many  associate  groups  participating  in 
the  Conference  by  planning  meetings 
in  which  subjects  are  discussed  which 
represent  problems  common  to  all 
groups.  The  Foundation  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  planning  of  two  of  these  pro¬ 


grams.  The  first  of  the  meetings  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  at  9:15 
A.M.  Here  the  general  subject  will  be 
“Methods  of  Increasing  the  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  Members  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Team.”  A  panel  will  be  presented 
which  will  consist  of  the  staff  members 
of  the  Illinois  Children’s  Hospital- 
School.  This  group  will  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  actual  case  to  show  the 
teamwork  in  action  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  disciplines. 

The  second  meeting  will  be  entitled 
“New  Developments  in  Services  for  the 
Aged.”  A  symposium  of  four  sf>eakers 
will  describe  sp>ecific  new  and  success¬ 
ful  developments  in  a  private  family 
agency,  the  field  of  employment,  medi¬ 
cal  program  in  a  voluntary  home  for 
the  aged,  and  a  broad  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  under  public  and  private  aus¬ 
pices.  The  time  for  this  meeting  will 
be  Thursday,  May  29,  at  9:15  A.M. 

These  meetings  represent  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  interests  and  services  relating 
to  blindness.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  enumerate  all  the  other  stimu¬ 
lating  meetings  which  this  conference 
offers.  A  trip  to  Chicago  will  be  well 
worth  your  while. 

The  Booth 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Foundation 
will  maintain  a  booth  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  for  the  entire  week.  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  free  literature  and 
to  talk  with  the  various  Foundation 
staff  members  who  will  be  available  for 
consultation  services.  This  is  the  place 
where  we  are  glad  to  see  our  old 
friends  and  welcome  those  who  are 
just  becoming  interested  in  services  to 
blind  {>eople. 

We’ll  see  you  in  Chicago. 

— C.  L. 
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SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


The  American  Association  of  Work-  scroll)  was  made  in  1939  and  similar 
ers  for  the  Blind  announces  that  the  awards  were  made  in  1941,  1943,  1946, 

1952  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  dis-  1947  and  each  year  since  that  time, 
tinguished  service  to  the  blind  will  be  In  1939  two  medals  were  presented, 
presented  to  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  one  of  them  to  the  late  Charles  W. 
O.B.E.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Holmes  who  established,  and  for  some 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  years  directed  the  work  of  The  Ca- 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  President  nadian  National  Institute  for  the 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  Blind.  Colonel  Baker  is  thus  the  third 
of  the  Blind.  The  presentation  will  recipient  of  the  award  to  have  been 
be  made  at  the  Association’s  annual  identified  with  the  C.N.I.B.,  the  other 
banquet,  which  will  be  held  at  the  having  been  made  to  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Brow'n  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  who  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  [ 
Thursday  evening,  July  3,  during  the  the  C.N.I.B.  staff  prior  to  his  return-  ;; 
Association’s  Twenty-sixth  Convention,  ing  to  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
The  Shotwell  Award  was  first  pre-  Chief  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the 
sented  in  1933  and  similar  aw’ards  were  United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
made  in  1935  and  1937.  The  first  award  later  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
in  its  present  form  (gold  medal  and  habilitation. 
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International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth 


Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to 
many  educators  of  the  blind  to  attend 
an  international  conference  in  Bussum, 
Holland,  this  summer. 

The  meeting  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  Oxford,  England,  in  August, 
1949,  as  follows: 

"Having  expressed  the  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  education,  this  con¬ 
ference  recommends  that  steps  be  taken 
to  convene  a  conference,  at  a  later  time 
but  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  of  education  common 
to  all  countries,  and  that  that  confer¬ 
ence  be  conducted  by  persons  engaged 
primarily  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

“As  a  first  step  toward  an  educational 
conference,  the  educators  present  at  the 
Oxford  Conference  recommend  that  all 
educators  here,  plus  a  few  desirable  ad¬ 
ditions,  be  a  Sponsoring  Committee.” 

Plans  have  been  in  the  process  of 
formulation  since  the  Oxford  meeting. 
As  a  step  toward  consolidating  the  plan 
with  an  organized  group,  the  Sponsor¬ 
ing  Committee  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind, 
created  as  a  result  of  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  its  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  formerly 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  as  its 
Chairman.  At  the  Assembly  of  the 
Council  held  in  Paris  in  July,  1951,  this 
merger  was  approved,  and  at  the  same 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
plan  and  organize  this  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

This  Organizing  Committee  has  is¬ 


sued  the  invitations  to  the  meeting  after 
requesting  names  of  recommended  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  resp>ective  countries. 
Limited  financial  resources  and  re¬ 
stricted  housing  facilities  required  that 
the  delegates  from  each  country  be 
limited  in  number.  Finances  will  per¬ 
mit  housing  and  meals  for  official  dele¬ 
gates;  other  persons  may  attend  as  ob¬ 
servers  and  must  provide  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  accommodations  and  travel. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Conference  will 
bring  together  educators  of  blind  youth 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  .\t  least 
twenty-five  countries  are  known  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  represented. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  follow  the  hof)es  expressed 
by  the  Oxford  meeting:  to  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  which  may  be  attained 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  youth  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  as 
announced  by  the  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  educational  and  social  needs 
of  the  pre-school  blind  child. 

2.  The  educational  and  social  needs 
of  the  additionally  handicapped  blind 
child. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  average  blind 
child  of  school  age. 

4.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  of 
superior  intelligence. 

5.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in 
the  field  of  educational  psychology. 

6.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in 
physical  education. 

7.  The  needs  in  continued  general 
education  for  blind  youth. 
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8.  The  social  needs  of  blind  youth  in 
a  seeing  world. 

9.  The  provision  of  textbooks,  spe¬ 
cial  apparatus  and  general  educational 
media  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

10.  The  co-operation  of  teaching, 
nursing  and  domestic  staffs. 

1 1 .  Co-operation  between  the  respon¬ 
sible  authority,  the  parent  and  the 
school  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bussum,  Hol¬ 
land.  The  dates  are  July  25  to  August 

2,  1952. 

Members  of  the  Sponsoring  Commit¬ 
tee  are: 

U.S.A.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 

Chairman 
F.  E.  Davis 

United  Kingdom  E.  W.  Getliff, 

Associate  Chairman 
C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson 


Austria 

Dr.  Karl  Trapny 

Belgium 

Gerard  Borre 

Finland 

Eero  Hakkinen 

France 

Donatien  LeLievre 
Professor  Pierre  Henri 

Germany 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl 
Director  R.  Winter 

Italy 

Mrs.  Elena 

Romagnoli-Coletta 

Norway 

Halvdan  Karterud 

Poland 

Dr.  Vladimar 
Dolanski 

A.F.O.B. 

Eric  T.  Boulter 

N.I.B. 

J.  C.  Colligan 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie 

The  Organizing  Committee  consists 
of: 

E.  H.  Getliff,  Hon.  Registrar,  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Chairman 


C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Miss  F.  McConnell,  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind,  Great  Britain 

Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Bussum,  Holland 

J.  C.  Colligan  and  J.  Jarvis,  National  j 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London  | 

Mm  briefs 


Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Course 

The  Gallatin  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  in  Montana,  is  the  first  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  offer  a  home 
nursing  course  to  blind  students.  The 
course  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
annual  curriculum  of  the  Montana 
Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Stein,  a  registered 
nurse  who  is  partially  blind,  has  been 
engaged  as  instructor.  One  adaptation 
Mrs.  Stein  has  made  for  her  course  is 
the  use  of  mounted  figures,  constructed 
from  pipe  cleaners,  to  illustrate  the  cor¬ 
rect  postures  for  lifting  and  moving  bed 
patients. 

International  Conference  of 
Social  Work 

Plans  are  underway  for  low-cost 
group  transportation  to  India  for  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  in  December  1952.  This  will 
take  the  form  of  a  one-month  tour  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States 
Committee  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ference. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  all-inclusive  cost  for  thirty  days 
from  New  York  City  and  return  will  be 
$1295.  There  will  also  be  occasions  for 
discussion  with  welfare  leaders  and  in¬ 
spection  of  social  welfare  institutions  in 
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India,  Pakistan  and  other  countries  of 
the  East.  Travel  will  be  by  plane,  and 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  sight¬ 
seeing. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  are  asked  to  write  the  Confer¬ 
ence  office,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus 
15,  Ohio,  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Helpful  Pamphlet  for  Popular  Use 

“Opportunities  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  through  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation”  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  It  is  an  informational  pam¬ 
phlet  of  twenty-three  pages,  the  first 
dealing  with  blindness  that  that  office 
has  produced  for  popular  use,  and  the 
fourth  in  a  series  explaining  the  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  nation’s  handi¬ 
capped.  The  booklet’s  greatest  value 
probably  is  in  its  emphasis  that  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  are  many  and  varied,  and 
real.  Also  of  great  practical  convenience 
for  the  average  citizen  who  reads  the 
booklet  is  the  list  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  State  Agencies  for  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind.  The  booklet 
is  distributed  free,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  State  agencies  or  from 
the  federal  Office  at  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Conference  on  Housing  the  Aging 

The  Fifth  Annual  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  on  Aging  will  be 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  July  24- 
26,  1952.  “Housing  the  Aging”  will  be 
the  topic  of  the  three-day  conference,  to 
consider  the  housing  needs  of  healthy, 
chronically  ill,  confused,  and  disabled 
older  people  living  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

The  conference  is  directed  to  various 
professional  types  of  personnel,  and  to 
older  people  themselves  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  of  the  aging.  An 
idea  of  the  varied  appeal  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  indicated  by  the  sponsorship  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  being  planned:  The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Human  Adjustment,  Schools 
of  Architecture,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Social  Work,  Public  Health,  and 
the  Medical  School,  Extension  Service 
and  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  Michigan:  the  Michigan  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society;  the  Committee  on  Aging 
and  Geriatrics  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Conference  registration  materials  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue,  Institute  for  Human  Adjust¬ 
ment,  Room  1510,  Rackham  Bldg.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


Jft  Zhis  Jssue 


Calvin  S.  Glover  has  been  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  of  the  Blind  since  1919. 
He  is  Executive  Director.  Born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mr.  Glover  lost  his  sight  in  his  ninth 
year  through  an  accident.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  followed  by  graduation  in 
1913  from  Columbia  University  with  gen¬ 
eral  honors.  While  there  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Prior  to  his  Cincin¬ 
nati  post,  Mr.  Glover  was  a  home  teacher 
with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  was  Executive  Secretary'  of 
the  Buffalo  Association  of  the  Blind. 
- ■ - 

Hector  Chevicny  was  born  in  Montana 
of  French  parents;  he  began  writing  pro¬ 
fessionally  23  years  ago.  Now  one  of  radio’s 
best-known  dramatists,  he  is  also  author  of 
four  books  (one  of  which  is  My  Eyes  Have 
a  Cold  Nose,  another  is  a  prize-winning 
work  on  Russian-Alaskan  history)  and  co¬ 
author  (with  psychologist  Sydell  Braver- 
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man)  of  The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind. 
Losing  his  sight  through  detached  retinas 
in  1943,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  blind  and  to  clinical 
psychology.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Psychology  Section  of  the  New  York  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 


Allan  J.  Heffler  submitted  the  mono¬ 
graph  which  we  reprint  while  a  graduate 
student  in  audiology  at  Western  Reserve 
University  as  credit  toward  his  Master’s 
Degree  which  he  received  in  June  1951. 
Since  then  he  has  been  employed  as  audi¬ 
ologist  at  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  manu¬ 
script  Mr.  Heffler  was  affiliated  with  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center.  He  also  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
the  arrangements  for  which  were  shared 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home. 


Herbert  R.  Stoltz,  M.  D.,  is  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  Services,  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Stoltz  is  reprinted  from 
“State  Government,”  and  reveals  a  forward- 
looking  program  for  the  adult  blind  of 
California. 


Classified  Comer 


Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  open  July  5th  and  closed  August 
31st,  1952.  Applicants  from  Pennsylvania  given 
first  consideration,  but  those  from  other  states 
will  be  considered  if  space  permits.  A  well 
rounded  recreational  program  is  planned  for 
the  guests.  Hobby  shop  will  be  open  during 
the  day  where  blind  guests  may  participate  in 
various  projects.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
to  get  guests  to  the  church  of  their  choice  on 
Sunday. 

The  Camp  fee  will  be  $35.00  per  week  and 
g;uests  may  stay  for  one  or  two  weeks.  In 
most  cases,  blind  people  come  through  spon¬ 
sorships  provided  by  service  clubs  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  Those  wishing  to  register  should 
contact  Carl  Shoemaker,  Vacation  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 


Wanted — Principal  for  Lower  School  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Kindergarten  through  6th  grade.  Supervision 
of  six  cottages  and  about  150  pupils.  Apply 
before  April  1st  to  Director. 


Wanted. — Man  to  teach  instruments  and  band. 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  music  ret^uired.  Will  need 
to  teach  some  academic  subjects;  list  latter. 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Married  man  30  years  old,  five  years  teaching 
experience  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  M.A.  West  Virginia  University  in 
Administrative  Education.  I  desire  administra¬ 
tive  position  in  school  for  the  blind.  Further 
information  and  character  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Robert  M.  Long,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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